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EEMAMS ON THE PRECEDING ESSAY. 



It is very clear from the preceding statement, that the 
problem of a uniform orthography or notation for the lan- 
guages of Southern Africa is a very different one from that 
for the aboriginal languages of North America. 

It is particularly evident that many new and distinct 
sounds, which cannot be expressed by the common Eomaa 
character, are to be provided for in the new alphabet. 

It also follows that, after the necessary changes and addi- 
tions are made, the order of the English alphabet will be so 
disturbed, that what remains of it will not be worth pre- 
serving ; and that the letters should therefore be arranged 
anew in a more natural and philosophical order, namely, the 
order of their organic development. 

The names, too, of the English letters are so arbitrary and 
merely conventional, that they also should be given up. 
The vowels may then be named from their sounds simply. 
To the sound of each consonant, we would uniformly add 
the sound of a {ah), the primary leading vowel, as is done 
in Sanskrit, and thus obtain the name of the consonant. 

Let us now see what sounds are developed in Zulu, and 
how they should be represented. 

There are in this language the five usual vowel sounds, 
ah, eh, th, oh, uh, which we would express by a, e, i, o, u. 

There is also a sound intermediate between a and e, which 
we would express by a or a, as is done in German. 

There is also an obscure sound, which, until its sound is 
learned more exactly from understanding the analogy of the 
language, may be expressed by i, the most slender of the 
vowel sounds. 

With regard to vowels it is generally conceded, that they 
all stand on one line or scale ; that there is a gradual transi- 
tion from one sound to another; and that, although twelve 
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or more sounds migbt be distinguished by an accurate ear, 
yet it would not be convenient in practise to have more than 
five or seven sounds. Accordingly, in some languages we 
find five vowel sounds, and in others six or seven. 

The special vowel sounds in Zulu, according to Mr. Grout's 
statement, appear to differ not as long and short, but as 
accented and unaccented. The simple vowel sign, in our 
view, should stand for the ordinary sound of the vowel, i. e. 
the short, or unaccented. To express a long or accented 
vowel, we should add a long mark, as a ; or an acute accent, 
as d. The long or accented vowel is developed from the 
short or unaccented, and not vice versa. On this point we 
differ from Mr. Grout. Compare p. 460. But in books of 
instruction the short mark may also be used. 

In Zulu there are four proper diphthongs, which are natu- 
rally expressed by the vowels out of which they are com- 
posed : ai, ao, au, eu. The first is the English vowel i in 
pine; and the third the English diphthong om in Aowse. The 
two others are less familiar to us. . 

When vowels come together, and yet are enounced dis- 
tinctly and separately, we would employ the diaeresis, as 
recommended by Mr. Venn, p. 425, and Mr. Grout, p. 460. 

In Zulu we find the breathing or aspiration h. 

There are three gutturals in Zulu, which Mr. Grout char- 
acterizes as the hard continuous, the soft continuous, and the 
explosive. 

To judge from the description given of them, we should 
infer that the first is the Arabic r , the second, the Arabic ^, 
and the third, a modification of the Arabic o ; and that 
they may be represented by these Arabic letters. 

In Zulu we find the semivowels y and w. 

In Zulu we find the liquid I, but not r, which the Zulus 
find it difficult to pronounce. The letter r, however, will 
evidently be wanted for many words having that sound, 
borrowed from Europeans. See p. 461. The use of r to 
denote a peculiar guttural sound, which was first practised 
in the Susu, has produced embarrassment ; and should not 
be continued. 

In Zulu we find the hiial nasal m, the lingual nasal n, 
and the palatal nasal 7iff. To avoid the digraph ng, we 
would recommend here the use of a character, combining 
part of n and part oi ff, as in the Essay of Mr. Grout. 
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In Zulu we find the dentals or sibilants s and z, and their 
aspirates sh and zh. To avoid digraphs for simple sounds, 
we would draw a line or bar across the s and z, to express 
the aspirate ; as, e. 

In Zulu we find the two labial mutes p and b, and their 
respective aspirates /and v. We know of no better or more 
definite signs for representing these sounds. 

There are also in this language many intermediate grada- 
tions of sound between^ and h, and between /and v. But 
these, as is suggested by Mr. Grout, it is neither necessary 
nor expedient to indicate. See p. 443. These different grades 
will naturally arrange themselves under the two extreme 
sounds. 

In Zulu we find the two lingual mutes t and d, and their 
respective aspirates th and dh. But in order to avoid di- 
graphs for simple sounds, we would express these aspirates 
by the Anglo-Saxon characters used for the same purpose ; 
see the Anglo-Saxon Grammars. These characters in this 
use are already established. These aspirates, though not 
found by themselves, we suppose to be the sound coming 
before I, and modifying it. See p. 447. 

There are also in this language many gradations of sound 
between t and d, as between p and b, which need not be 
noticed. See above. 

In Zulu we find two palatal sounds k and g. Their re- 
spective aspirates, kh and gh, if wanted, we would, in order 
to avoid digraphs, express by k and g with a bar across 
them; as, te, g. 

There are also many grades of sound between k and g, 
which need not be noticed. 

The clicks, so called, in the Zulu dialect are an interesting 
and important subject. They are a peculiarity of the Hot- 
tentots, and other tribes, as the Zulus, who may be supposed 
to have derived them from the Hottentots. There are other 
uncouth sounds in these dialects, and uncouth sounds in 
other dialects, which are equally difiicult to be expressed in 
Eoman letters, but which would not sort with clicks. 

Whether clicks are to be regarded as consonants, i. e. ar- 
ticulations, is a mere question of words. They certainly are 
not vowels. 

With respect to the clicks in Zulu or Kafir, there is a 
general harmony of statement. There are three classes, 
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each of wliicli is divided in a similar way into four varieties ; 
making twelve varieties in the whole. 

The notation of such clicks is a new problem in alpha- 
betic writing. To adopt any Eoman letter, whether other- 
wise wanted or not, can only lead to confusion. We would 
recommend squares, open or barred, for the classes, in order 
that the modifications of the classes may be indicated in the 
four corners. 

The dental click may be represented by D ; the palatal 
by H ; the lateral by [D . 

The four modifications, viz. the simple, the nasal, the gut- 
tural, and naso-guttural, may be represented on the four cor- 
ners; thus, n, □, □, □. 

The general onomatopoetic character of words containing 
click sounds illustrates a principle now well understood, that 
language was onomatopoetic in its origin. Mr. Grout de- 
serves the thanks of philologists for developing this point 
so minutely. See pp. 454, 457. 

The mixed consonants tsh, dzh, expressed in English by ch 
in church and 7 in judge, are readily disposed of We should 
judge, from Mr. Grout's statement, that there are four sounds 
of this description developed in Zulu, namely, tsh, izh, dsh, 
dzh. As all these are evidently compound sounds, we have 
only to unite the character for t or d with that for sh or zh. 
We are misled in English in supposing the monograph j a 
simple sound ; as well as in supposing the digraph sh to be 
a compound sound. Comp. pp. 460, 462, 463. 

The other combinations of consonants, whether of clicks 
or proper consonants, may be expressed as proposed by Mr. 
Grout. 

As it appears to be a law of the Zulu language to end 
each syllable with a vowel, these combinations of consonants 
will produce no special difficulty. 

This law of the language will also show how syllables 
ought to be divided. Gomp. p. 427. 

The foreign characters, which we have thus introduced, 
will, it is thought, gradually adapt themselves, both in 
printing and writing, to the other Eoman letters. 

J. "W. G. 



